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The rprob'less of Mnagesent vithiV the oniversitr . 
cossonitr are discussed v it h*ncon si deration given to ^'^tions facets of 
craative sanageMnt. The nature of <^onfrict' is defined as a-;8traggl$ 
over vjiloes and ciaiss to scarce status* pover* ^nd res«arces in 
which the aiss of the opponents are to neutralize* injure* or , .. — 
eliminate their rivals. The university adslniljBtrator vho wishes to 
^parforw effectlrelj- juigt be cogfliTaiit of the potentiaT sources of 
conflict* identified as cossunicati^n* .^ructure* and personality and 
behavioral factors. The three, sources are interrelated and conflict-- 
situations usually involve elements fros all three. Hetl^ods for 
avoiding or resolving conflict are discussed and a scidel for 
university sanagelent outlined. It delineates five sain sub-divisions 
of Managerial work: statement of the goals^; design of an appropriate 
6tganizational^stracture; .de'sign of a reward systes based on the goal 
systes; use of available technol^ies to help the, unit seet its 
goals; and building of good interpersonal relationships w^th . , , 
subordinates* peers* and superiors. Each of these sub-division^ is 
ezasined- in detailr Xt.ls suggested that putual'cossitsent to 
conflict sana^esent bet:tfeen faculty and administrators Should result- 
in a sore centralized decision saking prQ.cess and increased cohesiofu 
of the university >coasunity. (LBH) 
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" ^ Throughout the- cwency-f iye years following World War II higher 

education in^Americ^ expanded rapidly— and somewhat randomly* The per- 

... V < ' ■ 

centage^x)f high school graduates: attending collegerose from around lOZ 

A " * / ' ' ' * . . ^ _ 

*to approximately 50%;* in absolute numbers, trim 1-2 million in 1945 to 

' , ^ ■ - "--^ 

'8:5 million in 1970 and'fche percent of GNP devoted'to higher education- 

.rose* from "^ fractibn 6f one percent tQ 2,5% (1), Hoiiever» during the 

last "five years, societal norms and 'values have changed drastically and 

universal access to'hlgher education has become' a reality; at the same 

time corapeting'" societal priorities are limitinyg and affecting the patterns 

of funding at local, state and federal levels, ^ Thus the American post 



secondary educational^^ystem iri the mid-1970's is co^amonly^consld'ered to 

be a sta tionary or steady st ^t^ sit uation^ Some people within and out— 

side the system have interpreted this to ;ihean 'that' the internal st^Etus j 

quo will be rigidly maintained ^ i.e* ^that the system, will become static* 

Prevailing environmental conditions certainly mdndate^that the equiltbritim 

, * ■ * * ■ 

lev^ of the system be stabilized at present levels 05 even reduced, but 

all systems which are to remain viable, f rorn, sub-atqmlc, to the- cosmic; 

must exist "in a state of dynamic: equilibrium* /, ; ^ 

** / During*the last few years educational %n3titutions>ave*been 

forced to move away from their ; traditional closed system tbward_an open 

■' * * " ' < ' . " * .-^'^ " " - ■ 

system node operation; The external and internal variables which In- 
fluence edjicational^ institutions functioning as open systems are hetero- 
geneous and dynamic* The maintenance of the components of the educaltional 
open system in a state of dynamic equilibriuifi will require extraordinary ^ 



managerial skill and leadership^. The ensuing 'conflicts which will arise 
as a coasequence of th^dynamism anft change within the system will r^esuit 
in a substantial redistribution of power. The challenge for university 
administrators yill be the pi:ovision of effecti^V management of that con* 
f lict and the. exercise of positive leadership to ensure that the overall 
institutional po^r base» i.e. autonomy^ is iiot diminished in any way. 

The Nature of jlanagement 

^ ^.At^-the atinual meeting of the American Council on Education in 

San'Diego, .October^ l^U a considerable portion of the piograu 'was devoted 

to a djrscuss;Lon of various facets of creative management. For a very long 

7tinie» university administrators have resisted the concept of applying 

managen^jLt techniques to their own organizations. Perhaps this has been 

duetto a general lack of understanding of what management really is! 

Harold -Kd'ontz^ a-professor of managanent in the Graduate School of Business 

at ^the University of California^ has defined management as 

, "the' art of. getting things done through and with 

/ people in formally organized group^^ the art of ere* 
. ating an €nvir,onment in such an otgani-zed group where 
peoplV can perform' as 'individuals and yet' cooperate 
toward attainment of group goals » the art of removing 
blocks to such petform^nce, the art of Optiiaizing 
efficiency in effett^vely beaching goals." (2) • - -- 

This definitlojifrof 'management could serve equally w€ll as a definition of 

unlver^it/ administration; In fact there is no fui^damental difference 

t>&tween management and administration; hoth^are arts* Hanagement is a 

term traditionally associated with profit-making organizations^ adminis^' 

tration with non-profit organizations. It is perhaps the tools of 

management or the mariagement sciences » such as<operatlons research^ 

systems theory, management in£<7mA^on system^, "Jihat have caused stich 

antipathy. However, as Perlman has tnoted (3) management .tools can be of ^ 



considerable use to those in the non-profit sector, provided that their 
limitations are realized. 

It is accepted that management is an art, as stated by 
Koontz, then it follows that vision and iioagination are also essential 
characteristics of a manager. Once the vision has been effectively com- 
municated to one's subordinates, then the manager is functioning as a 
leader .(A). Implicit In this concept of management and leadership is the 
-rrM^iy^-M-fv tt - nf 'all piTan^gpr^ <"T^^ l n g ind develop their human resource s (4, 
3). Therefore, organization development clearly becomes one of the most 
important aspects of the work of all managers; unfortunately it is one of 
the mo^t neglected aspects in the university setting. \ 

The Ka't;ure of Conflict ^ ' . . ^ 

Numerous scholars from diverse disciplines have attemp'ted to 

define conflicts As a result many definit,^ons and conceptualizations 

exist (6,7), based on their authors* value systems^ Throughout this 

paper Coser*s definition of social conflict will 'be used (8): 

Y^-a struggle over values and claims to scarce status, 
power and resources In which the aims of the oppo- 
nents are to neutralize, injure or eliminate their 
rivals,*^ 

As Bailey has noted (9), there are many types of and ways to classify 
conflict* Conflict may exist at all levels within society; intrapersonal, 
interpersonal, and intergroup* 

Traditionally, in the western world, conflict has been viewed 
as something to be avoided at all costs* Civilized persons dimply do not 
involve themselves in conflict situations and as Maslow has noted our 
society ^n general has 

"\ 

"a fear of conflict, of disagreement, of hostility, 
antagonism, enmity^' (10)* 



Conversely, American sociologists in- the pre-World War H years con- 
sidered conflict to be a fundamental and constructive par _C oi social 
organization^ and the dysfunctional or negative aspects of conflict to 
be merely indicative of the need for social change and structural re- 
form- As Cooley stated 

"conflict of some sort is the life of society and 
progress emerges from a struggle in which individual^ 
class or institution seeks to realize it^ owii idea of ^ 
good" (11). ■ ' 

In the succeeding decades sociologists began to direct their 
atte*ition toward the cont;lnuation of. the smooth functioning of existing 
social structures^ i.e. toward the maintenance' of dhe status quo. Talcott^ 
Parsons in pai;tdcula]:» considered^ conflict as a^social disease. Industrial 

4 

sociologis ts» and classical organisation ^theorists such as Mayo, Fayol, 
and Urwick, also thought^of conflict as a dysfunctional aspect of organi- 
zatiojis and the classical bureaucratic model of organizations ignored 
conflict; if conflict did occur, it was attributed to problems involving 
the personalities of the conflicting members and members were urged to. 
modify their behavior to better fit into the organization. 

The classical or traditionalist school of thought was followed 
by the behavioralist or human relations school ^"Behavioral is ts believed 
that if a person in authority could relate well to other people, then all 
organizational problems would automatically disappear. Thus scholars such 
a& Argyris, Likert, McGregor, and Bennis, accepted the idcsa that conflict 
was an inherent part of interpersonal relationships and directed their 
attention toward research into effective means df conflict resolution. 
It is only in the last five years that the underlying philosophies of the 
behavioSralists have been questioned. Robbins, in particular, advocates a 
positive approach to conflict (12). This interactionist philosophy states 
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c ha r ^onfiric t— is^ a necessary componenc of effective organizational oper- 
ations and if absent or minimal, should be stiiaulated- Thus the inter- 
actionists believe that the effective inanagement of^'Sigiiflict (py"' 
stimulation ot resolution as the situation requires) .will' be an essential 
activity in all viable organizations in the futureV^^»-:^^'^;^_'?; 

The Management of Conflict ' 

The university administrator who wishes tb perform effectiv^y 

must be cognizant of the potential sources of conflict. With this 

knowledge in hand» he"^ can perceptively scan the system and its environ- 

'ment and identify developing areas of conflict and areas seemingly devoid 

I ' ■ 

of conflicts His response to the conflict l3vel should be the result of 
cool and careful weighing of possible alternatives. Only in this way can 
he manage conflict in an artistic vay to optimize the outcomes* 

Robbins has identified three main sources of conflict (12): 
1* Coiainunication* In today^s society of specialists, 
*^ communication acrosjs disciplinary lines is often 
difficult. Each specialist has developed his own 
jargon and his own parochial view of the organi- 
zation in which he works- It thus becomes difficult 
t for faculty members in a professional school, such 

as engineering, to communicate effectively with a 
faculty member whose scholarly interests center on 
medieval , literature. Semantic difficulties abound. 
. In large universities dissemination of informa- 
tion becomes a problem. Information is filtered 
through several administrative layers, ^ach of whom 
will make judgements as to wh^t should be passed ^ 

7 ' 
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on and what^^should be withheld. Many governance 
^problems in the university are due to poor commu- 
nication. 

■J 

Structure. The organizational structure is essen* 
tially representative of the vork flow in the 
organization and also determines the flow of 
personnel interactions. Poor orgaTTlza c ional de-* 
signs may delineate administrative positions in 
which it is impossible for anyone to function 
effectively. For example^ a position such as a 
director of undergraduate programs* with no direct 
line authority over the personnel who may teach 
in his unit> cannot be expected to make a sub* 
stantial impact on undergraduate programming. He 
has' no formal authority and thus no formal power. 
Any power which he may acquire will be informal and 
due principally to his personal charismatic qual- 
ities. , 

Students of organizations have found that 
organizational structure should be dependent upon 
the type of task being performed by any given 
unit. Routine tasks in which the performance and 
outcomes are highly predictable » are best admin*" 
istered in a bureaucratic manner^ e.g. an office 
concerned with purchasing in a university; the 
faculty members engaged in research on the other 
hand can best be managed in a 'more participative 
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mode, since their work is highly unpredict- 
able. 

Interdependence is another major struc* 
tural cause of conflict (7, 13). For example, 
within the curriculum of a professional program, 

' the quality of and mode of presentation of sub-^ 
ject matter in the basic science courses af£ect> 
the ability of tjie students to handle the pro- 
fessional science courses. Conflict often 
arises between professional faculty members and 
those from the basic science areas regarding 
the curriculum. 

3- PersonAlity and bBh^vioral faict,ors. As a gen- 
eral rule, thpse organization members who are 
authoritarian, dogmatic,, rigid and lacking in ^ 
self-esteem are likely to generate conflict, y 
Personal dissatisfaction with one s role or un*- 
certainty about specific aspects of that role 
will lead to conflict. Varying individual 
perceptions of a given situation can generate 
Ihtrapersonal conflict, which will lead quite 

'J 

rapidly to interpersonal conflict and thus 

Impact on the organization. 
These three sources of conflict, communication, structure ^nd 
personal and- behavior^^j. factors » are very interrelated and conflict situ 
ations usually involve elements f^om all three. For example, generally 
the larger the organization, the greater the likelihood of the existence 
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o£^ organizational con-fllcc^at any given time; size Isf Che structural 
source of conflict but that in turn affects Che adequacy of t'he communl- 
cation networks and the probability oE a divergence of values between,' 
^organization members. Conversely^- Che stimulation of conflict through 
one of the &bove three sources of conflict will usually tesult in changes 
^ not only in the source^ but also in the other two; e.g< as ^an' admlnis* 
trator jreleases ambiguous or erroneous ^iformatlon, changes and conflict 
are likely to occur both In Individual attitudes and organizational 
structure. 

^ An administrator must also be knowledgeable about the effective 

methods of resolving conflict so that it Is not allowed to escalate to a 
' dysfunctional level. How^can conflict be resolved? (12, 14, 15) 

r 

1. By witlidrawing or avoid ing^'^this may be a rea- 
sonable approach on a short- term basis In ' - 
situations where emotions are high. 
By £mDotJ]in?"dlf f erences axe not confronted 
'and emphasis Is placed o;t commonalities o£ the 
situation. • ' ^ 

By compromising or Jbar^ainiii^^results In a. 
jclsion which i* sub-optimal for aj.1 involved. 

4. By dominating or foi^ci^i^— ^the use of 'formal 
authority by a manager can resolve conflict 
among hisNsubordlnates. as also can the use cf 
majority domln^nca^ I.e. the democratic process. ' 

5. By alt^xnff the human variable — attempts to ' * . 
alter che behavior of * individuals Involved 
through education as a part of organizational 
development* ^ _ 




iO 



^6, ^y,^IteriJig structural variables—a variety 

^ ^ methods may be us^d» decouplii^ of conflicting ■ ^ 

' ^ ^ members^ mcrea^ii^ organizational slacks insti*. 

' tutlon of a formal appeals 8ystm» redefining, 

Y role responi^ibilities, etc* 

7* By problem solvingr or confrojjtatloji—^ there is . * 

\ ^ an open exchange between conflicting' parties* 

8* By establishing superordinate 9oaIs-^shared 
goals are established which require mutual c'o- 

operation o^ multiple groups* ' ' 

\ * ' " * 

The first four methods of conflict resolution will reduce the 

levels of conflict to varying extents^ but, they fail to address the under* 

lying sources of conflict directly and their effect is usually temporary* 

The last four methods, if sensibly used, do try to deal with the source^ ^ 

of conflict directly and are those which sh^Mld be utilized by those ^ 



t 

shi?uld be utilized by those ^ 
attempting to loanage artistically as described by-Koontz (2)* -Burke*s 



research (15) in this area indicate4 that problem-iaolving or confrontation 
is probably overall the most effective means of conflict resolution, ir** 
respective of the cause of the conflict* ^ 

I 

External Environmental Conflltions Intensifying Conflict in the Academy 
Recent papers by Glenny (16) and Kerr (17) have reviewed and^ 
discussed ^both the internal and external pressures which are affecting 
educational institution^ today/ Glenny believes that few insrtitutions^ 
today are in a state of equilibrium and that steady state xonditio^s do 
not exist!, nor are likely to exist in the system of^^igher education for 
the next twenty years* Both Glenny (16) and Kerr (17), however, believe 
that the key to institut^ional survival during the next twp decades will 
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lUo. K-m\:r^L'X\MM of now ;idiiilnlscmc l.vo (Styles Co deal effectively y^LtU Che 

' . , ^ • ■■ \- 

inevitable conElicts tiiac will arise* ^ 'T" 

Most universicies and colleges across Che nacton^ ^^/^ privaCe 
and public^ are fatting financial crises. Higher educftcion^ like, healch 
care dellverjr^ is a labor-incensive system and chus is very senaitlve Co 
Che currenc inflacion. AC che same cimei public atcicudes coward educa-^ ^ 
c ion. are changing. « Educacion is no longer regarded as a cop priori*ty icem^ 
and compeces much less successfully Chan previously wich fiealch^ Che en- 
vironment^ welfare^ Cransportacion^ ecc.^ £or federal^ scat'e and local 
^ Qonies; ^ ' ■ " 

. .Many inscicucions are also findings ic difficulc Co maincain a 
scable enrollment level. Aichough che absoluce size of che pool of 
co^l^e-age youch in che councry will co^cinue Co increase chrough 19dO» 
che rac^ 6t increase will sceadily decline. The size of che pool will 
peak around 1980 , and chereafcer che number of 18^21 year olds will de-^ 
^cline matkedly» probably Co abouc 2/3 ot ics peak value. The percencage 
' o£ high school graduaces enrolling ^in collie ha^^ropped slightly since 
1963 (16) and chere is liccle indication chac^t^le percencage will rise 
subscancially in che nexc few years, the nmabers of parc-time &i;udencs 
accending. college has been increasing. However* ciiese scudencs generally 
require more sein^ices^ such as counselling^ during cheir program ot scudy 
and chus are more expensive Co educace. . . f - ^ 

In a rapidly changing cechnologlcal socieCy» che job markec for 
college graduates is conscancly changing^ New career avenues open up»^ 
while others close down almost complecely. ShorC-Cerm cyclical changes 
in che 'job markec obcur in many areas » engineering being an excellenc 
example. Two or chree years ago engineering graduaces were having di£fi*- 
sulcable jobs; coday che demand exceeds che supply of 

■ . 12 ■ ' - . • 



qualified personnel. ' Tpday^s students are quick to respond to ^ job market, 
trends ^nd thus .enrollments in many programs fluctuate widely from year 
to year. Trends may be noted but academe, being organized on a^^igid 
disciplinary basis, is ill ^quipped to respond to rapidly varying student 



demands* 



S^^t^ agencie^ usually develop the budget for public institu* 
■ <■ « 

cions and appropriations for prtvit^ inscikucions on a unlCiCoat basis. 

- ' \ ■ . 

.In a time ot increasing enrollments, this budgetiEfg format assured ade- 

quate financing for those instit^utlons . As enrollments decline, unit 

costs tend ^^Xf^increase due to fixed overhead costs -related to physical ^ 

plant malnt^^nce, core admini^&rativ^e staff, and core faculty. The in* 

creased unit co^lts yiM result in loader and more insistent calls from 

the public and the legislators for increased accountaf>xlity\ However, 

4 - " ' ■ . . ' \ . 

uitimai^ly, as Glenn3r (16) points-^out, 

*'.the value premises and attitudes of the public and 
policy-trakers determine the level of support and . 
commitment to continue." ' , 

Ti>is clearly points to the need for those who occupy leadership positions 

t^ focus their attention "on the* institution-environment interface and to 

■ ' ' \ ^ - ■ 

develop new, creative,^ ent^-epr^neurial ways for the institution to res-- 

pond to and impact u^n its environment. In other words, the institutions 
ntust change to function as open loop systems while still maintaining 
sufiicient internal stability for faculty to continue their teaching, ^ 
research and scholarly activities. Community college^ have always been 
responsive to the needs of the public they serve, while- large research 
yjffiversities have traditionally remained somewhat aloof. Thus, the 
change and "conflict occurring in institutions of higher education during 
tue next few decades will be ^clt'most keenly in the large research uni- ■ 
versities. 

. ■ - -U 
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Managing the^Unlversity in a Turbulent Environnent 

During the 20ch century^ there has been general increase in Che 

power of Che. factilcy in inscicucions of higher educacioa and a corres-^ 

i' * ■ * 

ponding decrease in cenctal concrol.^ ^^ustees have delegaced Che majoricy 

of their auchority Co Che cencral^administracio^^che faculcy^ and to a 

lesser excent^ che scudencs^ In tura^ Che ceacral adminiscracioa has^ co 

a large degree^ espoused Che collegial model of 'university governance and 
: ; ' ' ^ ^ y ' ^ ' 

favored^ widespread* faculty and student participation in decision makings- 

ft 

Faculty have been given this power because it is presumed that, their 

technical ^nd professional experti^se will enable them to play a"' vi-tal 

■ , ^* ^ < ^ 

role iir tjie decision*^akiag process^ . Afemlt*s view of the faculty stands 

in sharp contrasts She beli^es that the intellectual and scientific ^ 

comman i t ies - ^ \ ' _ 

"cling With greater tenacity to categ^ies of c^ie 
paSt that prevent them from understanding the 
present and their own rble in it"; 

they also * " ^ . * 

^ "lack experience in all matters pertaining*to 

power" (18);. ^ 

* The diffuseness and ambiguity of* power resulting from this 

wholesale'' delegation has led organizational theorists Cohen and March (19) 
to characterize the university as an "organized anarchy" in which decision 
making can best^ be described usir^ the "garbage-can*^ theory* This type^ 
of partdcipative management^ alttiough ^ayored by many faculty and admin- 
istrators^ has very often seemed to /lead to "th^ rule of Nobody'*; every- 
one is involved in decisions and^ therefore^ no one person will admit his 
reeponsil^ility* Those who wish to complain cannot localize the responsi* 

H t 

bility and conflict 'is resolved by avoidance* '.This situation leads to 

frustration of the faculty, students and general public andf is, in part^ 
' ( ■ / ^ - 

• 14 



the cause of increased faculty Interest in collective bargaining. As 
Hobbs (20) has note^» the participat^ive mode of management in universi* ^ 
ties is often punctuated by- unpredictable eruptions and is -analogous to 
the operation of a defective pressure cookers 

The collegial model of University governance is functional only 
^^lA^en the university is functioning as a closed syste^ witn abundant 
financial resources. The more recent models of . governance^ B^ldridge*s 
political model (21) and Cohen. and Marches oi:ganized anarchy model (19) » 
are essentially descriptive models and are of limited use to an adminis* 
trator seeking to effectively manage a universjLty In the mid-1970*s- As 
pointed out by Richman and'Farmer (22) » the ptobl^s faced by a university 
attempting to adapt actively to a turbulent^ dynamic environment are not 
unlike those^faced by the Industrial sectpr> Corporate management has; 
been struggling to find solutions £or several years^ while university 
administrators are»* in most cases» just beginning to realize the extent 
of the- problems . 



A Model for^ University Management ' * * 

Weisbord (23) recently, develope'd a model which can be used for 
a systematic study of management in bofh the industrial and university 
setting. Tnxs model delineates five main sub-'divlsions of managerial 



work , 

t 



^ statement: of the missioif and goals of the unit 
manag^tf^ 

design of an appropriate organizational structure 

— design of ,a reward system based on the goSl 
-system 

-^-^ use Ojf available technologies to help the unit 
meet its goals 



— building of good intexpersonal relationships with 
subordinates, peers and superiors 

All five subdivisions are interrelated and interdependent; if, for example 

the utilization of technological hardware is increased to help the unit 

reach its goals more effectively, then the network of interpersonal rela' 
J 

tionships will change and at the same time changes in the structure and 
reward system may be necessaty. The manager -must-also "assess" the effects 
of the environment lipon his unit as a whole and upon the five sub' 
divisions individually within the unit. 

At the level of an acadanic department » the environment to be 
scanned is made up of the following hierarchy: the school, the imiver* 
sity;;_ the region, the*state, the nation, and in some cases the world. 
The most immediate environment, i.e. the school in this case, is the one 
that must be scanned most thoroughly; the school and university as a 
whole should themselves be in' a reactive stance with respect to the 
extra -academic environment. Overall, the effective manager must be 
knowledgeable about the pulls and pressures of both the internal aiid ex* 
ternal environment of his unit. Due tp his background, the academic 
manager will probably be more receptive to internal pressure from his 
faculty than to that from external sources; these forces are often 
diametrically opposed and, as the^manager tries to achieve a balance, he 
will experience considerable role conflict. It is essential that the 
manager not allow his intrapersonal conflict to impact on the function* 
ing of either his unit or of others. This type of conflict, which often 

occurs at the department chairman level in universities, can be most . 

It 
* 

effectively resolved by the personal development of the manager, carried 
out either informally or formally through educative sessions. Tra<^i' 
tionally, little is done to train departmental chaitmen or any other 

16 _ 



univt-Tslty <idininistr*)tor to carry out lliclr new duties e£CectiveIy, On^ 
*^tlie-jol)--training is a potent leariuny experience but^ thl;r learning would 
be more effective i£ supplemented by some £ornal instruction such as 
seminarst discussion grqups^ etc. 

Conflict nanagement from the viewpoint of Wt ^^rd*s model (23) ' 
is categorized as part of the sub-division dealing with interpersonal fr * 
relationships. Therefore, this paper will consider in turn each of the' 
other four sub-divisions, their interactions within th^ -university and 
with the e:ctej:nal environment, and the overall role of the manager in, the 
stinulation or resolution of conflict with respect to these four areas. 

Statement of Mission and Goals 

/ ' 

It is of prime Importance that all universities have a clear , 

r ' 

&ense of mission and a'' set of '.well, defined goals which are consistent with 

the available resources; both short-term and long-term goals are needed. 

Many faculty and administrators are of t:he opinion that it: is impossible 

Siftate operational goals for a university (24, 19); and since ^oals can- 

not be set in any meaningful way, it is obviously impossible to monitor 

and evaluate the progress of a university toward achieving these goals. ^ 

Conrad (25) has noted that typically 

"the concept of goals refers to a more Or less 
^, explicit and conscttfusly recognized value, system 
that lists and ranks in order the objects or con- 
ditions to be produced hy the on-going activities 
in the organization and serves ns a criterion for 
decision making. Formal goals. ..are not character- 
istic of universities: we do not find a more or 
less conscious value system that is uCtXized in 
university decision-making processes." 

The lack of a set of goals plus the over-relianqe on the collegial mode o£ 

governance has lecl tq very haphazard dGcl£;ion-making itji ijitiversities. 

The top administrators have often tended lo make what Barnard (26) terms 
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n0gaciv<^ decisions, or df^cisions not: to decide. Once a sec of goals is 
cstablisiied for an institution, it then becomes essential that adminis- 
trators make positive decisions, i.^. decisions co do something or not 
^o do ,soineching. "Positive 'decision-making, however, stimulates confl'icc 
'and ■a,dminiscrac9rs muse" be prepared co control and manipulate che coh^licc 
to. maintain the opclmal level* 

Several studies have been made of che goal syscems. of univer- 
sities during che lasc few years (19, 21^ 27) and Richman and Farmer (22) ^ 
have reviewed an^ summarized che resulcs obtained. They believe chac che 
goal^ pursued with the ^reacest vigor as evidenced by budgetary expendi- 
Cures -is thac of proteccxng che faculcy, i.e. che tenure, prescige, job 
securicy and academid freedom of che faculcy. Ocher goals which ^ire 
ranked highly are undergraduate eiucacibii^ financial supporCj -faculcy 
benefits, graditace education and |esearch. Recent research carried ouc by 
Pelcon, Miller and Smitb (28) ac ?:he Scace, Universicy of New York at 
Albany shows thac a relacively small proporcion of che budget is allocaced 
CO undergraduace education and thac those who teach predominacely under- 
graduate classes receive a lower salary and. are less likely to be awarded 
tenure chan chose involved principally in graduate educacion and re- 
search. Salancik and Pfeffer also found in their researj^h ac the Uni- 
versicy o£ Illinois, chat the power of individual departmencs wichin che 
university is direccly related to the size of che budgec received (25), 
the deparcment^s ability to obcain outside grancs, national prescige and 
che size of che graduace program (30), These research studies are 
supporcive of' Richman and Farmer^s hypothesis thac research and graduacfe 
education ar^ high prioricy goals at scace mulciversities and high pres- 
cige privace schools; undergraduate education ranks eighth and tench in 
prioricy,- respectively, at these insticutions . 

18 
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l!he goals established Internally by faculty and administrators 
of large research universities are often at odds with the ideas and 
wishes of the major supporters of the university* The iiiajor supporters 
are the state government, federal govenment, professional accrediting 
agencies^ parents and alumni and manpower users. Each of these groups 
has its own set of preferred goals for the university (22); fo^/ instance^ 
both parents and alumni and the state government^ rate jobs for graduates^ 
cultural assimilation and undergraduate education as the three highest 
priority goals which should be pursued^ the university. None of these 

goals' are among the top three actually pursued by the univerdlty* ^y' 

\ 

The academic administrator must thus attempt to walk a pr^car^ 

. ious line between the faculty and the external supporters. Uoyever^ 

*'the potential for conflict depends on the ext^t 
to which required' resources are shared^ the degree 
of interdependence and the perceived Incompati- 
bility of goals'' (7). • 

As long as money was plentiful^ goal diversity and Incongruence could be 
accommodated within, the' organization; the slack i^as high and provided 
adequate buff ering between conflicting units and the external publics^ 
Xhus^ for quite a number of years^ the tactic adopted by university per- 
sonnel dealing with the conflict generated by goal incompatibilities^ 
has been that of smoothing. The president and his top staff have stressed 
the positive things that the university is doing for the state or nation 
via their research and graduate programs and tended to ^gloss over the 
lack of attention.generally given to the undergraduates who comprise the 
bulk of their student population. It appears that in the next decade 
smoothing will not suffice and the i^iiversity must begin to deal with the 
underlying problems. A clear set of goals, showing more responsiveness 
to external pressures^ must be defined by the university community. The 
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task Eor administrators then^ {>ecomes one of internal change initiation; 
this process will stinulate conflict vhich administrators must be pre- 
pared to manage effectively. 

How can a large university go about the task oE setting goals 
which are responsive to both internal and external needs? Faculty have a 
set of professional nonos and values which are difficult to change and in 
a large university the backgrounds and interests of faculty are almost as 
varied as those oE the students tliey serve. The formulation of realistic 
goals which can include all these diverse elements is an administrative 
cliallenge and will be extremely time consuming. It is generally agreed 
in the ^profit making sector that goals cannot be established unless the 
top management is strongly supportive and committed to the venture. At 
the same time, there must be participative decision making concerning 
goals J^nvolving . the lowest levels in the hierarchy. Typically, academics 
bave little knowledge about how to set realistic goals for a unit, and 
ev^n J^ess_ knowledge about how to mesh the unit goals within the framework 
oE the overall university goals. Thus goal setting should be preceded by 
training sessions for departmental chairmen and deans. Top administra-^- 
tors should also be involved in th^se sessions. The sessions should 
cover not only the techniques oE writing goals but also ways in which the^ 
administrator should work to inEluence the. attitudes oE individuals and 
th^ climate oE the unit, i.e. some eEfort should be made to point out 
ways in which the human variable may be altered as a means of resolving 
or relieving the conElict that the goal-sett i^ process will generate. 

Goal setting will anger and upset many faculty. ^_However, 
tlierc are few jobs available in higher education today and it is un- . 
likcLy that Eaculty will choose to leave the university. Faculty are 
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essencially locked in, unable or afraid to exit; chose who are cenured 

will, chereEorG, begin to exercise their voice option, and complain 

loudly .in an attempt to thwart the institution's effort to set goals* , 

Faculty use oC voice has traditionally been viewed with much trepidation 

by administrators who have generally sought>.^to either avoid or suppress 

this type of conflict situation. Hirschmann (31) has noted chat 

"Xhe short run interest of management in organiza- 
tions is to increase their own freedom of movement; 
management, will, therefore, strain to strip the 
members-customers of the weapons which they can 
wield, be they exit or voice, and to convert, as It 
were, what should be a feedback into a safety-valve* 
Thus, voice can become *m«:e blowing off steam* as 
it is being emasculated by the institutionalization 
and domestication of dissent/* 

However, if university administrators ignore the faculty voice, then 

there will be little loyalty or commitment to the goals of the university* , 

Without faculty commitment little or no progress will be made toward the 

goals . 

Ultimately, chairmen must persuade faculty that goal-setting at 
the departmental level is a desirable and necessary process. Higher level 
administrators., such as deansj must use their formal authority and re- 
inforce their chairmen* s stance. It would seem chat the conflict stimu^ 
lated by initiation of a goal-setting proces^s can be maintained by the 
use of mild authoritarianism by superiors, while at che same time being ^ 
controlled via a combination of resolution techniques, such as problem 
solving and the establishment of superordinate goals. Problem solving or 
coiif rontat^ian in.v-o1^es^. a frank dlscu sslonjof^ problems and areas of dis- 
agreement by faculty and administrators. After a few sessions, the aPn- 
fiicting units or persons may agree to collaborate. If problem solving 
prpves an effective means of controlling conflict, then it is likely that 
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the conflicting parties will est^iblish superordinate goals and thus a 
degree of mutual interdep'^ndency. Both problem solving and superordinate 
goal setting are very effective means of reducing conflict caused by in- 
effective communication or semantic, problems; they are less effective 
methods in situations involving basic differences in values and person- 
ality factors. However^ the very act of talking and working with one^s 
adversary often lowers the conflict to acceptable .levels. 

The value of faculty and administrative commitment to super- 
ordinate goals has already been demonstrated in a number of private — 
schools which have been struggling for. survival. 7n these instances 
change has occurred rapidly and new goal systems have been instituted-';^, 
traditional liberal arts colleges have revamped their curriculum to 'pro- 
vide a career-oriented thrust* The prlraary superordinate goal has been 
to Survive. In the face of perceived external threats to institutl6nal ~ 
survival) the academic community dra\?s closer together and group cohesion 
increases^ As a .corollary^ the group tolerates and may even welcome an^ 
increased degree of centralization of power. If goals are clearly 
stated and priorities set» then faculty are prepared to allow the top 
administrators to lead the institution through difficult times. 

Richman and Farmer (22) in their latest book attempt to develop 
a quantitative methodology for analyzing and dealing with power within a 
large state university. Their model indicates that as the open^.system 
node of operation mandates chaifges in goals and priorities » there are 
striking changes in the balance of power within the system. Since power 
in a univerTity is expansible, and is not a^zero sum game, the power 
shifts do not necessarily mean a loss of absolute power by the faculty. 
Tile model clearly show& that the power exercised by the trustees and 



^central administration will increase and thus there will be a greater 
centralization of power in the near future. Faculty will retain their 
collective power although it is likely that individual power will 
diminish. Cohen» March and Olsen^s garbage can model of university 
decision-making (32) has also been used to examine the power shifts which 
occur when organizational slack decreases* Slack provides buffers between 
areas o£ the 'university with differing values and technologies and the 
reduction of slack thus causes problems. .The garbage can model shows that 
in widely divergent types of institutions » the reduction of slack neces-^ 
'sltates a move toward a more hierarchical decision structure; discontent 
and confusion increase as the power shifts occur» but subsequently 
diminish as a new organiza'tlonal model is adopted and accepted by faculty 
and administrators. 

It seems clear from the above research and analyses' that *^the 
current vacuum in leadership*^ (33) will be filled in the near future. If 
university administrators respond to the various environmental pressures 
adequately^ then academic leadership will remain within the university; 
if they do not» then it is ^likely that public officials will tak^ the 
initiative and write legislation to ensure that the necessary changes are 
riade, ^oth" ift private and'public sectors. 

Design of Organizational Structure 

Once the mission and goals of the university have been clearly 
as:ticuiated^ administrators must turn their l ;tention to the organizational 
structure. If rvew goals have been s'et^ then it is likely that the 
structure will need to be modified to enable organization members to work 
constructively toward achieving those goals. Organizational charts 
indicate the Eonaal decisionmaking structure in^ an organization and 
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should be constructed so that the work can be^ done with optljmal effi- 
ciency< Superimposed on the formal structure is an informal network 

which also has a substantial impact on the efficiency and smoothness witK 

it h 

which the organization operates, if the fomtal structure Is impeding 

. operations, as it often seems to be in large universities, then managers 

\ ■ 

and workers may set up informal arrangements and groupings to get the Job 
done. 

♦ 

As noted earlier, the university in the 1970*s is operating in 

a turbulent fiel^ environment. The university exhibits dynamic proper-* 

ties not only internally among Its own subsystems, but also with respedt 

to the field within which it is^ situated. Kingdon '(3^) statesuthat 

**an important characteristic of organizations rer 
sponding to conditions of the turbulent field is' 
their need to ejxter into collaborative and coopera- 
tive relations to reduce the area of relevant* 
technological uncertainty; thus dissimiliar or-.^ 
ganizations tend to become positively cdri:elated." 

"This need for collaboration has stimulated the f<>rmation of consortia of 

educational ins^titutions such as the Pittsburgh Council for Higher Edu- 

cat^-on, regional and state planning commissions, and the Education 

Commission of the States. The potential for conflict in such relation-' 

ships is very high ^md unless superordinate goals are established 'and 

internalized by those involved, then the collaborative efforts are 

doomed to failure. .UViiversities, especially those which receive sub- ' 

stantlal portions of their funds from governm4ntal sources, are in some 

cases also seeking ^to develop m6re formalized cooperative interactions 

with state and federal agencies in an effort to consolidate contractual 

agreements on research and policy studies carried out for the agencies* 

Those types of collaborative efforts are, however, still in an embryonic 

stage of develojtment but represent a move toward what is termed "mutual 
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growth" in Land^s transformation theory oE growth (35)* ^ 

■ Universities must also adapt internally iE they are to inter- 
act eEfectively with the complex and uncertain turbulent external 

: . ■ 

enviroanent * To date^ adaptation by universities has been principally in 
the passive mode* Complexity has been dealt with by segmentation^ Erag*^ 
ncntation^ dissociation or some combination of these me(^hods< Segmenta* 

tio^n occursL when .the top level administration pursues goals which are 

ft - ' . 

di'cEererit. from and incompatible with those pursLued by the faculty at the 
departmental level. The complexity is such that the various levels with* 
Xti the university have incomplete knowledge and thus differing perceptions 
ot reality* Fragmentation usually results in a loss of goal continuity* 
Dissbciation occurs when diEEerentiation of tasks occurs to. such an extent 
that each unit pursues its own goals irrespective o£ their impact on the 
totCil system. , 

The dysfunctional aspects of the passive adaptive moc?«» can be ^ 
illustrated by reference toTthe educat^ion pE heajlth professionals* 
Clinical ;fspects of medical education are hospital based and managed by^^^ 
tiu' directors o£ medical service in the various hospital departments^ ^ 
buc tnese directors often have littie formal relationship with the 
r^jspective departments in the medical school* This segmentation may 
c^use glaring deficiencies in the overall .educative process ot the medical 
jitudent. . Ftaginentation and dissociation are.rampant in the education of 
jlHed health professionals. %n response to the demands resulting from 
tho knowle'dge explosion and rapid technological advances in the health 
t ield during the last twenty years^ categories of health professionals 
Have nushroomed- at the present time» there are 125 primary classiEica" ^ 
tiorn* and about 250 secondary classifications (36)* The tr,aining programs 
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for these professionals occur in all types of post-secondary educational 
institutions. The tasl\ ultimately performed by the graduates from many 
programs may. be almost identical but the educational programs are operated 
as very separate and distinct entities and the graduate from any given 
program has nelthei^ateral nor vertical oobility in the health care ^ 
system. Thus» this type of passive response to the environment has 
^ locked the institutions^ their graduate^^ and the health care systan into 
an inflexible pattern, ^ , ^ 

m ^ > '-^ • . ■ 

Organizations with clear short ternj and long* term goal systems 
can a^apt .actively to the turbulent environment if^ top managemert exerts 
.strict control over resource allocation. Active' responses impact upon 
the environment and the resultant-feedback allows the organization to 
modify' its goals, insofar as It wishes^ and to remain respdnsive over 
loog periods of time« ^ ^ >. ^. 

There are thr¥e basic ^^ys in, which an organization may be 
structured. The first is, task. or discipline oriented and Is the olclest, 
most conservative inodel* It' is typified by the .traditional departmental 
struct!^ of the university^ The second is program oi: project. oriented 
and has be^ used only to a very limited extent in, the academic setting* 
Recent examples of this type of structure are the Womens Studies and* 
Black Studies programs which utilize faculty from diverse disciplinary 
backgrounds* These Interdisciplinary programs have been merely added 
onto the fw^ges of classical university structure and the faculty who'^ 
teach in such units are often considered to be antlTxntellectual 
renegades by their peers located in thS traditional departments. The 
third modferl is a mix of the first two types and is called the matrix 
model- -This model was first used in the aerospace industry in the l960*s 



wiien tne federal gov'ernmenJC was. funding industrial projects which needed 
the skifilrs and knowledge of a ^a^iety of specialists for ^uccessful com-- 
pletion. The aerospace industry responded by pulling specialists from 
their respective departments and assigning them to specific projects for 
varying, amount^ of tiioe. Today, the federal government is tending to 
prefe'rentially fund university research projects which are interdisci*- 
plinary in nature; at the same time there is pressure from local and 
state groups for universities to address their multifaceted research 
capabilities to specific societal problems. The external pressures and 

.the funding patterns are, therefore, pushing the university toward adop* 

■ ' * J * * 

txon p£ a matrix structure. Projects and programs of a.multidisciplinary 

nature maj involve such diverse disciplines as so^iology^ economics > 

engineering and medicine. Projects are generally funded for two or three 

year.s and participation ^by faculty from each*^ discipline may vary vd.dely 

from month to month. To date^ universities have attempted to solve the 

overwhelming administrative problems involved in* the implementation 'of 

such projects by creating a series of centers or institutes. However?^ 

ii:itil the university reorganizes to be consistent with Its goal system. 

and thus legiticfizes such entities^^faculty are like^y^ to be relucjtant to 

participate. It is noteworthy^ here> that several medical schools 

recently participated in an organizational analysis and at least some 

^" ■ V 

appear to be moving, toward a matrix mode of organization (37). 

The adoption of a matrix model usually stimulates conflict both 
i:t^erpersonal and technical. However^ research indicates th^t the tech- 
;ue*al conflict is positively correlated with performance, i,e* the^ 
^-*?vcialists on the project team argue from the viewpoint of their dif- 
:oring backgrounds but this Improves, the overall team performance* Ipter- 
?trsonal conflict and role ambiguity are also high in the matrix since 
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each member has dual allegiance, to his discipline and to the project;, 
however, this conflict is'overt and can be handled by an effective ad-^ 
ministrator^ Overall, there is no evidence that these persojial conflicts 
affect* performance C38) * - * 



De sign of - a Reward" System 
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Xf the goal systems of a university, school or department are 
reassessed and changed, then it is essential that the reward system be 
chai|gedj^o recognize the faculty commitment to the superordinate and unit 
goals* ■ J' , 

The criteria for tenure and promotion must be modified* If a 
school s^at^ that one of its goals is increased attention to under- 
graduate teaching, then it must be prepared to reward the faculty who'^ 
work^ toward the realization of that goal* Similarly, if problem oriented 
research becomes the maj.or thrust, then faculty must be regarded an(f not 
denigrated for participating* For example; ^he new. Dean of Che School 
of Engineering at a large research^-university informed his* faculty and 
the top administration that one of the main goals of the school* over the 
next five years would 6e the enhancement of £he research efforts, with 
eriphasls being placed in certain key areas ^ At the same time, faculty 
Vere informed^that their salary increases wouXd'be below, at, .or above a 

certain percentage dependent upon their jflerfprmance during that^ear* 

^ * * * 

Research monies brought into ij^hfe school ""increased three-fold, 

Jiotivation in"^hfe (yviversity settings is complicated by the 
tenure system. The. percentage of tenured faculty in institutions through- 



; out th^ country' is rising at a tiitfe^when marfy institutions are cutting ^ 
: oacK on taculty; ;wj,thin larg^ universities, th^re. are some schools with" 
■ ^'»^out^.^Oro£ the- faculty tenured, and an avwage age^ 



ground 50* Such 
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scKools face especially acute prohlenas. Goals may be difficult to set^ 

but the^ implementation of those goals becoines inordinately difficult when 

there can be no influx of new talent into the school. 

Hodgkinson (39) has identified certain characteristics which 

are found frequently in individuals over 50. At this age most faculty 

and administrators come to the realization that their perXoc^ of maxljiiuio 

effectiveness is past. Mandatory retirement age for faculty is usually 

70, although many ^institutions are providing inducements for earlier*^ ; 

faculty retirenient. Many faculty in this age Bracket (50-70 years) 

experience considerable intrapersonal conflict as they become aware of 

their declining competence. This conflict is intensified if these 

faculty are asked to change their work patterns and to reallign their 

professional priorities. Older ^adulty, entrenched in their own 

specialized interests, must be helped to develop themselves to better. 

.fulfill changing job requirements. Likewis^e, faculty of any age whose 

^ * ''~ * 

departments and^ programs are clQsed in accord with new school or iusti- 

tutional goals^ need assistance to move into other areas of scholarship. 

ffta enlighteiled and all pervasive system of faculty development is^ 

therefore^ needed spi^cif icaUy to assist the two categories of faculty 

nentioned above and also to work with faculty throughout the institution 

who need help with their ongoing duties. A recent Change Policy Paper 

(40) explored in depth the needs and possible Tuethods of implementation 

OE an affective faculty development system. Faculty development must» 

however » be presented as a positive feature of university life and not 

as a reziedial course for incompetents and displaced persons. It should 

^i^e clearly and specifically tied in with the reward system, with salary 

* * \ 

i,ticreases dependent on the work done and progress shown in faculty 



■tluvt'iopment scssi9ni*. Faculty dcvtflopment.Iiaa- traditionally been off- 
campus in the form of sabbaticals; In thg;^ future it seems likely that *on- 
campus aotivities will^ replace safebaticals, probably with substantial 
finaQoial saving tq the institution. ^ . 

Use of Avaiiable Tephnologies . - « 

' , Technology in the con^text of WeisbPrd's theory (23) refers to 
anything that helps, to the work doneHii the Organization* ^Thas, 
*liuman resources are included in this category and, as discussed in the 
previous sections, this resource'^ool i% likely to remain stable or de- 
crease duifing the next few decades,,^ ^ther forms of technolo^ , both 
software and hardware, will increase and the&e in turn will probably 
affect the ways ip which human resources are utilized* There will un- 
doubtedly be widespread use of new instructional modes such as television, 
audiotapes, videotapes, computer-aided Instruction which will supplenent 
and contplement regular classroom instruction* Outreach programs will 
proliferate and courses will increasingly move off campus into community 
locations- Some faculty, especially the older ones, will find such tfech- " 
nologies threatening and. attempt to avoid the use of new teaching tech- 
nique^ and methodologies. Thus in-training sessions to familiarize 
faculty with ,these teaching tools must be a part of the overall faculty 
development plans of the university to minimize the faculty intrapersonal 
conflict. / ' 

Wew managerial technologies are being develof^ed throughout the 
country, with the National Center for Higher Education Management Systems 
in Boulder, Colorado, providing leadership in this araa- These manage- 
ment aids include sucK tools as management information systems. (MIS), 
nodelling and cost simulations, program evaluation review ti^chniques (PERT), 
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program budgeting, management by objectives (MBO) , many of which have 
been used*ext:ensively in industry or government agencies for many years. 
Like faculty, many administrators view these technologies with a sense of 
uneasiness. Some refuse to jLise them and rely solely on theit instincts 
in decision'-^making situations, while others place seemingly blind faith 
in the data generated by these systems* As Perlirran (3) has pointed out, 
these techniques are not panaceas and must be used sensibly. In a 
rapidly changing society, it is necessary to constantly collect data, but 
administrators must learn how to be selective, to falter the missive 
amounts of data generated and then to use only the relevant infamtation* 
in the decision-making process, i*e. the art of *'satisf icing." 

Summary 

If institutions of higher education are to continue to function 

autonomously, new and improved administrative techniques and' leadership 

styles must be developed/ The turbulent field environment in which the 

! 

university must function today and in the future mandates that an active 
adaptive stance be adopted and that universities re-examine their role 
in society and the institutional goal system. Change or perish could be 
ttie modern slogan for education institutions. However, the change must 

A 

oe initiated by the top level administrators. The conflict stimulated 
by the adaptation must be managed effectively and the traditional admin- 
istrative responses to conflict situations, smoothing or avoidance will 
no lons^r suffice. 

Active adaptation of a university first requires changes in the 
goal systems. As the goals and mission are modified to include environ- 
mental influences, the organizational struoture, the reward system, the' 
use of technology and intra- and extra-university relationships must also 
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change. These all encompassing changes wiljU and should occur slowly and 
gradually because it is essential that the internal stability o£ the 
university be maintained to provide a climate in which teaching, research, 
and scholarship can continue to thrive. The change process toust be 
facilitated by the institution o£ a cotopr^ensive system of organizational 
development. Administrators must be trained in goal setting techniques, 
familiarized with new technologies, and the fundamentals of organization 
theory; they must alsb learn how to handle the interpersonal conflict that 
is V likely to arise ^ . Conf lie can be effective only if admin* 

istrators are aware of the potential sources or organizational conflict 
as well as the options available for controlling the level of conflicts 
Faculty likewise will need help in the internalization of institutional 
goals, in personal and professional development, in the use of new tech- 
nologies* However, the mutual commitment to" the achievement of the insti- 
tutional goals should bring faculty and administrators closer together* 
This increased trust and interdependence will probably result in a more 
centralized decision-making process and the cohesion of the university 
co-Tununity will increase* 
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